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THE VISITING NURSE DEPARTMENT 



IN CHARGE OF 

HARRIET FULMER 



In opening the department of visiting nurse work in the Journal, 
it would be waste of time to explain the growth and development of 
the work which is now so generally understood by every nurse. So 
much has been said and written of district work in the last ten years, 
that it would be well worth while for some of us to take the time to 
cull the facts from many of these fine articles and combine them in a 
history of visiting nursing, which up to date has never been written. 

Over twelve years ago Miss Palmer, now editor of The American 
Journal of Nursing, wrote as follows : 

I believe we shall have eventually one great non-sectarian, cooperative 
organization in each of our large cities, all denominations working together for 
the relief of the suffering poor. 

Along the same lines as we have shown, but on a much broader scale, the 
trained nurse of the future will occupy an important place in this scheme. Still 
acting as a medium between the rich and the poor (the word rich used in its 
broadest sense of knowledge and power as well as money) she will bring to the 
former a greater knowledge of the unfitness for citizenship of great masses of the 
foreigners, who are flocking into our country. The influence embodied in such 
a society might so impress our legislators with the necessity for action that 
restricting laws, so long talked of, would be enacted, and the pauper element of 
the old world could no longer pour into our cities to become objects of charity. 

As she goes into the homes of the working classes, the nurse has peculiar 
opportunities for becoming familiar with the misery and suffering caused by the 
sweating system. Here, again, a coSperative society would have great power, 
and with such knowledge of the conditions of the working classes as it would 
possess through its nurses, with the incentive that comes from interest in per- 
sonal cases, the relations of capital and labor would reach a more equitable basis. 
One other horrible evil — the rear tenement — the trained nurse will help to ex- 
punge. The terrible mortality, already recognized, but for years allowed to 
exist, in rooms where sunlight and fresh air never enter, will at last, through 
her influence, become a thing of the past. 

Tenement-house owners and agents, knowing the daily intelligent supervision 
that is being exercised by the nurse, respecting the power she represents, will 
not dare build or maintain human slaughter-houses under the guise of homes. 

The work has truly lived up to this prophecy, and has become indeed 
a power in the social-betterment world. 
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While we are still giving the same sort of care to the ill patient 
in the bed, dressing the wounds, and combing the hair, and tidying the 
bedside table of the helpless indigents and unfortunate as of yore, we 
have learned that with all these offices performed, our duties to these 
helpless ones are far from being finished, for now we dig deep down to 
the cause of all these conditions. We are looking closely into the housing 
problem, into all sorts of unsanitary conditions, preaching and teaching 
the laws of cleanliness, and better living. The visiting nurse to-day 
gives much thought to preventive work of all kinds. She joins hands 
with all the social forces of the community in the capacity of scout, 
bringing to light many unknown conditions. She was born an alleviating 
agency, and commendable and humane as her work in this capacity is 
she has far out-stripped it, in the capacity of " a latter day Health Mis- 
sioner." Her profession is the entering wedge to the larger field of a 
social vocation. As Miss Palmer prophesied twelve years ago, that the 
work would make a place for itself, so we prophesy to-day that in less 
than ten years this special training will be added to the training-school 
curriculum. We should like to quote at length from such men as Dr. 
Lowman of Cleveland, and Dr. Cabot of Boston; our Miss Dock, and 
many others who have written at length on the future of this work. 
The district nurse is not a modern institution, only as she has branched 
out into a larger and broader field of usefulness. Hospitals to do 
adequate and economical service must have the visiting nurse; dispen- 
saries, likewise ; public schools, too ; and all other philanthropic organiza- 
tions, where skilled care and instructions in sanitation are to be given. 

ITEMS 

All material relating to visiting nurse work in its various phases is 
solicited for this department and must be in the hands of its editor, Miss 
Harriet Fulmer, Room 1408, Unity Building, Chicago, 111., not later 
than the 1st of each month preceding the date of issue. This will include 
news of visiting nurses connected with general and special dispensaries, 
school nurses, and settlement nurses. 

The Hull House, Chicago, Woman's Club is the only club as far as is 
known, which is supporting a visiting nurse for the care of its sick mem- 
bers. The club is made up of the women of the small wage earning classes. 

The Visiting Nurse Quarterly Magazine published in Chicago will 
still continue, and its pages are open to any one who wishes to use it. 
It will contain much of interest to visiting nurses during the coming 
year. 



